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From the London Metropolitan. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
(Continued.) 


Timothy returned, and brought me consolation—the 
bleeding had not re-commenced, and Harcourt was in 
tolerable spirits. An eminent surgeon had been sent 
for. “Go again, my dear Timothy ; and as you are in- 
timate with Harcourt’s servant, you will be able to find 
out what they are about.” 

Timothy departed, and was absent about an hour, 
during which I lay on the sofa, and groaned with 
anguish. When he returned, I knew by his face that 
his intelligence was favourable. “All's right,” cried 
Timothy ; “no amputation after all. It was only one of 
the smaller arteries which was severed, and they have 
taken it up.” ; 

I sprang up from the sofa and embraced Timothy, so 
happy was I with the intelligence, and then I sat down 
again, and cried like a child. At last I became more 
composed. [ had asked Captain Atkinson to dine with 
me, and was very glad when he came. He confirmed 
Timothy’s report, and I was so overjoyed, that I sat late 
at dinner, drinking very freely, and when he again pro- 
posed that we should go to the rouge et noir table, I did 
not refuse—on the contrary, flushed with wine, I was 
anxious to go, and took all the money that I had with 
me. On our arrival, Atkinson played, bat finding that 
he was not fortunate, he very soon left off. As I had 
followed his game, I also had lost considerably, and he 
entreated me not to play any more—but J was a game- 
ster it appeared, and I would not pay attention to him, 
and I did not quit the table until I had lost every 
shilling in my pocket. TI left the house in no very good 
humour, and Atkinson, who had waited for me, accom- 
panied me home. 

“ Newland,” said he, “I don’t know what you may 
think of me—you may have heard that I’m a roue, &c. 
&c. &c., but this I always do, which is, caution those 
who are gamesters from their hearts. I have watched 
you to-night, and I tell you, that you will be ruined if 
you continue to frequent that table. You have no com- 
mand ever,yourself. I do not know what your means 
may be, but this I do know, that if you were a Crosus, 
you would be a beggar. I cared nothing for you while 
you were the Mr. Newland, the admired, and leader of 
the fashion, but I felt for you when I heard that you 
were scouted from society, merely because it was found 
out that you were not so rich as you were supposed to 
be. I had a fellow feeling, as I told you. I did not 
make your acquaintance to win your money—lI can win 
as much as I wish from the scoundrels who keep the 
tables, or from those who would not scruple to plunder 
others; and I now eatreat you not to return to that 
place—and am sorry, very sorry, that ever I took you 
there. To me, the excitement is nothing—to you, it is 
overpowering. You are a gamester, or rather, you have 
it in your disposition. ‘Take, therefore, the advice of a 
friend, if I may so call myself, and do not go there 
again. I hope you are not seriously inconvenicnced by 
what you have lost to-night.” 

“ Not the least,” replied I. “It was ready money. 
I thank you for your advice, and will follow it. I have 
been a fool to-night, and one folly is sufficient.” 

Atkinson then left me. I had lost about two hundred 
and fifty ponggs, which included my winnings of the 
night before. was annoyed at it, but I thought of 
Harcourt’s safety, and felt indifferent. ‘The reader may 


recollect, that I had three thousand pounds, which Mr. 

Masterton had offered to put out at mortgage for me, 

but until he could find an opportunity, by his advice I 

had bought stock in the three per cents. Since that, he 
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had not succeeded, as mortgages in general are for 
larger sums, and it had therefore remained. My rents 
were not yet due, and I was obliged to have recourse to 
this money. 
broker to sell out two hundred pounds, intending to re- 
place it as soon as I could—for I would not have liked 
that Mr. Masterton should have known that AJiad lost 
money by gambling. When I returned from ‘the city, 
I found Captain Atkinson in my apartments; waiting for 
me. 

“ Harcourt is doing well, and you are not doing badly. | 
I have Jet all the world know that you intend to call out} 
whoever presumes to treat you with indifference.” 

“The devil you have! but that is a threat which may | 
easier be made than followed up by deeds.” 

“Shoot two or three more,” replied Atkinson, coolly, | 
“aud then, depend upon it, you'll have it all your own | 
way. As it is, 1 acknowledge there has been some} 
show of resistance, and they talk of making a resolution | 
not to meet you, on the score of your being an im-| 

stor.” 

“ And a very plausible reason, too,” replied J ; “ nor! 





I therefore went into the city, ordered the | 


which may lead to much mortification, As for the law, 
although I do not exactly agree with you in your abhor- 
rence of the profession, yet I must say, that I do not 
like the idea. I have been rendered unfit for it by my 
life up to the present. But I am permitted to select uny 
other.” 

“ Without wishing to pry into your affairs, have you 
sufficient to live upon ?” 

“ Yes, in a moderate way ; about a younger brother’s 
portion, which will just keep me in gloves, cigars, and 
eau de cologne.” » 

“Then take my advice, and be nothing. The only 
difference I can see between a gentleman and any body 
else, 4s, that one is idle and the other works hard. One 
is a useless, and the other a useful, member of society. 
Such is the absurdity of the opinions of the world.” 

“Yes, I agree with you, and would prefer being a 
gentleman in that respect, and do nothing, if they would 
admit me in every other; but that they will not do. I 
am in an unfortunate position.” 

“ And will be, until your feelings become blunted as 
mine have been,” replied Atkinson. “ Had you ac- 


do I think I have any right—I am sure I have no in-|quieseed in my proposal, you would have done better. 
tention of doing as you propose. Surely, people have a As it is, I can be of no use to you; nay, without intend- 
right to choose their acquaintance, and to cut me, if they! ing an affront, I do not know if we ought to be seen 
think I have done wrong. Iam afraid, Captain Atkin- together, for your decision not to fight your way is 
son, you have mistaken me; I have punished Harcourt, rather awkward, as I cannot back one with my support 
for his conduct towards me—deserved punishment. I who will not do credit to it. Do not be angry at what I 
had claims on him; but I have not upon the hundreds, ‘say ; you are your own master, and have a right to de- 
whom, when in the zenith of my popularity, I myself, cide for yourself{—if you think yourself not so wholly 
perhaps, was not over courteous to. I cannot run the lost as to be able eventually to recover yourself by other 
muck which you propose, nor do I consider that I shall means, I do not biame you, as I know it is only from an 
help my character by so doing. I may become noto- error in judgment, and not from want of courage.” 


rious, but certainly, I shall not obtain that species of 
notoriety which will be of service to me. No, no; I! 
have done too much, I may say, already ; and, although | 
not so much to blame as the world imagines, yet my 
own conscience tells me, that by allowing it to suppose’ 
that I was what I was not, I have, to say the least, been | 
a party to the fraud, and must take the consequence. 
My situation now is very unpleasant, and I ought to re- 
tire, and, if possible, re-appear with real claims upon the | 
public favour. I have still {riends, thank God! and in. 
tluential friends. 1 am offered a writership in India— 
a commission in the army—or to study the law. Will 
you favour me with your opinion ?” 

“ You pay me a compliment by asking my advice. A 
writership in India is fourtecn years’ transportation, re- | 
turning with plenty to live on, bat no health to enjoy it. 


“ At present I am, I acknowledge, lost, Captain Atkin- 
son; but if I succeed in finding my father as 

“Good morning, New land, good morning,” replied he, 
hastily. “I see how it is; of conrse we shall be civil to 
each other when we meet, for I wish you well, but we 
must not be seen together, or you may injure my cha- 
racter.” 

“Injure your character, Captain Atkinson?” 

“Yes, Mr. Newland, injure my character. I do not 
mean to say but that there are characters more respect- 
able, but I have @ character which suits me, and it has 
the merit of consistency. As you are not prepared, as 
the Americans say, to go the whole hog, we will part good 
friends, and if I have said any thing to annoy you, I beg 
your pardon.” 

“ Good bye, then, Captain Atkinson; for the kindness 





In the army you might do well, and morcover, as an| you have shown me Lam grateful.” He shook my hand, 
officer in the army, none dare refuse to go out with you. and walked out of the room. “And for having thus 
At the same time, under your peculiar circumstances, [| broken up our acquaintance, more grateful still,” thought 
think if you were in a crack regiment, you would, in all! I, as he went down stairs. 

probability, have to fight one half the mess, and be put} In the mean time, the particulars of the duel had found 
in Coventry by the other. You must then exchange on their way into the papers, with various comments, but 
half-pay, and your coinmission would be a great help to| none of them very flattering to me, and I reccived a note 





you. As for the law, I'd sooner see a brother of mine in}from Mr. Masterton, who, deceived by the representa. 


his coffin. 


There, you have my opinion.” 


|tions of that class of people who cater for newspapers, 


“ Not a very encouraging one, ut all events,” replicd and who are but too glad to pull, if they possibly can, 


I, laughing ; “ but there is much truth in your ubserva- 
tions. To India I will not go, as it will interfere with! 
the great object of my existence.” 

“ And pray, if it be no secret, may I ask what that is?” 

“'To find out who is my father.” 

Captain Atkinson looked very hard at me. “I more 
than once,” said he, “ have thought you a little cracked, 
but now I perceive you are mad—downright mad; 
don’t be angry, I couldn’t help saying so, and if you 
wish me to give you satisfaction, I shall most unwil- 
lingly be obliged.” 

“No, no, Atkinson, I believe you are not very far 
wrong, and I forgive you—but to proceed. The’army, 
as you say, will give me a position in society, from my 
profession being that of a gentleman, but as I do not 
wish to take the advantage which you have suggested 





from the position, J shrink from putting myself into one 


every one to their own level, strongly animadverted upon 
my conduct, and pointed out the folly of it; adding, that 
Lord Windermear wholly coincided with him in opinion, 
and had desired him to express his displeasure. He con- 
cluded by observing, “I consider this to be the most 
serious false step which you have hitherto made. Because 
you have been a party to decciving the public, and be- 
cause one individual, who had no objection to be intimate 
with a young nian of fashion, station, and affluence, does 
not wish to continue the acquaintance with one of un- 
known birth and no fortune, you consider yourself justi- 
fied in taking his life. Upon this principle, all society is 
at an end, a!l distinctions leveled, and the rule of the 
gladiator will only be overthrown by the stiletto of the 
assassin.” 

I was but ill prepared to receive this letter. I had 
been deeply thinking upon the kind offers of Lord Win. 
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dermear, and had felt that they would interfere with the 
primum mobile of my existence, and I was reflecting by 
what means I could evade their kind intentions, and be 
at liberty to follow my own inclinations, when this note 
arrived. To me it appeared to be the height of injustice. 
I had been arraigned and found guilty upon an exparte 
statement. I forgot, at the time, that it was my duty to 
have immediately proceeded to Mr. Masterton, and have 
fully explained the facts of the case; and that, by not 
having so done, I left the natural impression that I had 
no defence to offer. I forgot all this, and still I was my- 
self to blame. I only saw that the letter in itself was un- 
kind and unjust—and my feelings were those of resent- 
ment. What right have Lord Windermear and Mr. 
Masterton thus to school and to insult me? The right of 
obligations conferred. But is not Lord Windermear 
under obligations to me? Have I not preserved his 
secret? Yes; but how did I obtain possession of it? By 
so doing, I was only making reparation for an act of 
treachery. Well, then, at all events, I have a right to be 
independent of them, if I please—any one has a right to 
assert his independence if he chooses. Their offers of 
service only would shackle me if I accepted of their 
assistance. I will have none of them. Such were my 
reflections; and the reader must perceive that I was in- 
fluenced by a state of morbid irritability—a sense of 
abandanment which prostrated me. I felt that I was an 
isolated being without a tie in the whole world. I deter- 
mined to spurn the world as it had spurned me. To 
Timothy I would hardly speak a word. I lay with an 
aching head, aching from increased circulation. I was 
mad, or nearly so. I opened the case of pistols, and 
thought of suicide—reflection alone restrained me. 1 
could not abandon the search after my father. Feverish 
and impatient, I wished to walk out, but I dared not 
meet the public eye. I waited till dark, and then I sal- 
lied forth, hardly knowing where I went. I passed the 
gaming house—I did pass it, but I returned and lost 
every shilling; not, however, till the fluctuations of the 
game had persuaded me, that had I had more moncy to 
carry it on, I should have won, I went to bed, but not 
to sleep; 1 thought of how I had been caressed and ad- 
mired, when I was supposed to be rich. Of what use 
then was the money I now possessed ? Little or none. I 
made up my mind that I would either gain a fortune, or 
lose that which I had. The next morning I went into 
the city, and sold out all the remaining stock. To Timo- 
thy I had not communicated my intentions. I studiously 
avoided speaking to him; he felt hurt at my conduct, I 
perceived, but I was afraid of his advice and expostula- 
tion. At night-fall I returned to the hell—played with 
various success ; at one time was a winner of three times 
my capital, and ended at last in my pockets being empty. 
1 was indifferent when it was all gone, although in the 
highest state of excitement while the chances were turn- 
ing up. The next day I went to a house agent, and 
stated my wish to sell 7 house, for I was resolved to 
try fortune to the last. The agent undertook to find a 
ready purchaser, and I begged an advance, which he 
made, and continucd to make, until he had advanced 
nearly half the valve. He then found a purchaser, (him- 
self, as I believe,) at two-thirds of its value. I did not 
hesitate, I had lost every advance made, one after another, 
and was anxious to retrieve my fortune or be a beggar. 
I signed the conveyance and received the balance, fifleen 
hundred and fifty pounds, and returned to the apartments, 
no longer mine, about an hour befSre dinner. I called 
Ti ry, and ascertaining the amount of bills due, gave 
him fifty pounds, which left him about fifleen pounds as 
a residue. I then sat down to my solitary meal, but just 
as I commenced I heard a dispute in the passage. 

“ What is that, Timothy ?” cried I, for I was nervous 
to a degree. 

“It’s that fellow Emanuel, sir, who says that he will 
come up.” 

“ Yesh, I vill go up, sar.” 

“Let him come, tage replied I. Accordingly 
Mr. Emanuel ascended. “ Well, Emanuel, what do you 
want with me?” said I, looking with contempt at the 
misarable creature who entered as before, with his body 

t double and his hand lying over his back. 

“I vash a little out of breath, Mr. Newland—I vash 
come to say dat de monish is very scarce—dat I vill 
accept your offer, ahd vill take de fifty pounds and my 
tousand which I have lent you. You too mush gentle- 
man not to help a peor old man, ven he ish in distress.” 

“ Rather say, Mr. Emanuel, that you have heard that 
I have not ten thousand pounds per annum, and that you 
are afraid that you have lost your money.” 

“ Loshe my monish!—no—loshe my tousand pound! 
Did you not say, dat you would pay it back to me, and 
give me fifty pounds for my trouble; dat vash de last 


arrangement.” 





“ Yes, but you refused to take it, so it is not my fault. 
You must now stick to the first, which is to receive fif- 
teen hundred pounds when I come into my fortune.” 

“ Your fortune, but you av no fortune.” 

“Tam afraid not; and recollect, M?. Emanuel, that I 
never told you that I had.” 

“Vill you pay me my monish, Mr. Newland, or vill 
you go to prison ?” 

“ oy can’t put me in prison for an agreement,” re- 

lied I. 
ar No; but I can prosecute you for a swindler.” 

“ No, you confounded old rascal, you cannot; try, and 
do your worst,” cried I, enraged at the word swindler. 

“ Vell, Mr. Newland, if you have not de ten tousand a 
year, you have de house and de monish; you vill not 
cheat a poor man like me.” 

“ T have sold my house.” 

“Yuu have sold de house—den you have neither de 
house or de monish. Oh! my monish, my monish! 
Sare, Mr. Newland, you are one d d rascal;” and 
the old wretch’s frame quivered with emotion; his hand 
behind his back shaking as much as the other which, in 
his rageghe shook in my face. 

Enr myself at being called such an opprobrious 
term, I opened the door, twisted him round, and applying 
my foot to a nameless part, he flew out and fell down the 
stairs, at the turning of which he lay, groaning with 

in. 

“Mine Got, mine Got, I am murdered!” cried he, 
“Fader Abraham receive me.” My rage was appeased. 
and I turned pale at the idea of having killed the poor 
wretch. With the assistance of Timothy, whom I sum- 
moned, we dragged the old man up stairs, and placed 
him in a chair, and found that he was not very much 
hurt. A glass of wine was given to him, and then, as 
soon as he could speak, his ruling passion broke out 
again. “ Mishter Newland—ah, Mish-ter Newland, 
cannot you give me my monish—cannot you give me de 
tousand pound, widout de interest? you are very wel- 
come to de interest. I only lend it to oblige you.” 

“ How can you expect a d d rascal to do any such 
thing ?” replied I. 

“ D——d rascal. Ah! it vash I who vash a rascal, 
and vash a fool to say de word. Mishter Newland, you 
vash a gentleman, you vill poy me my monish—you vill 
pay me partof my monish. I have de agreement in my 
pocket, all ready to give up.” 

“ If I have not the money, how can I pay you?” 

“ Fader Abraham, if you have not de monish—you 
must have some monish; den you vill pay me a part. 
How much vill you pay me ?” 

“Will you take five hundred pounds, and return the 
agreement ?” 

“ Five hundred pounds—lose half—oh! Mr. Newland 
—it vash all lent in monish, not in goods; you vill not 
make me lose so much as dat ?” 

“I’m not sure that I will give you five hundred 
pounds; your bond is not worth two-pence, and you 
know it.” 

“ Your honour, Mishter Newland, is worth more dan 
ten tousand pounds: but if you have not de monish, den 
you shall pay me de five hundred poands which you offer, 
and I will give up de paper.” 

“ I never offered five hundred pounds.” 

“Not offer; but you mention de sum, dat quite 
enough.” 

“ Well then, for five hundred pounds you will give up 
the paper ?” 

“Yes; I vash content to loshe all de rest, to please 

ou.” 
: I went to my desk and took out five hundred pounds 
in notes. “ Now, there is the money, which you may 
ut your hands on when you give up the agreement.” 
The old man pulled out the agreement and laid it on the 
table, catching up the notes. I looked at the paper to see 
if it was all right, and then tore itup. Emanuel put the 
notes, with a heavy sigh, into his inside coat pocket, and 
prepared to depart. “Now, Mr. Emanuel, I will show 
ou that I have a little more honour than you think for. 
his is all the money I have in the world,” said I, taking 
out of my desk the remaining thousand pounds, “ and 
half of it I give to you, to pay you the whole money 
which you lent me. Here is five hundred pounds more, 
and now we are quits.” 

The eyes of the old man were fixed upon me in aston- 
ishment, and from my face they pram etc the notes ; 
he could, to use a common expression, neither believe 
his eyes nor his ears. At last he took the money, again 
unbuttoned and pulled out his pocket-book, and with a 
trembling hand stowed them away as before. 

“You vash a very odd gentleman, Mishter Newland.” 
said he, “ you kick me down stairs, and—but dat is 
noting.” ; 








“Good bye, Mr. Emanuel,” said I, “and let me eat 
my dinner.” 

The Jew retired, and I commenced my meal, when 
the door again slowly opened, and Mr. Emanuel crawled 
up to me. 

“ Mishter Newland, I vash beg your pardon, but vill 
you not pay me de interesht of de nfénish ?” 

I started up from my chair, with my rattan in my 
hand. “Begone, you old thief,” cried I; and hardly 
were the words out of my mouth, before Mr. Emanuel 
traveled out of the room, and I never saw him afterwards. 
I was pleased with myself for having done this act of 
honesty, and for the first time for a long while I ate my 
dinner with some zest. After I had finished, I took a 
twenty pound note, and laid it in my desk, the remain- 
der of the five hundred pounds I put in my pocket, to try 
my last chance. In an hour I quitted the hell pennyless. 
When I returned home I had composed myself a little 
after the dreadful excitement which I had been under. 
1 felt a calm, and a degree of negative happiness. I 
knew my fate—there was no more suspense. I sat down 
to reflect upon what I should do. I was to commence 
the world again—to sink down at once into obscurity— 
into poverty—and I felt happy. 1 had severed the link 
between myself and my former eondition—I was again 
a beggar, but I was independent—and 1 resolved so to 
be. I spoke kindly to Timothy, went to bed, and having 
arranged in my own inind how I should act, I fell sound 
asleep. I never slept better, or awoke more refreshed. 
The next morning J packed up my portmanteau, taking 
with me only the most necessary articles; all the details 
of the toilet, further than cleanliness was concerned, I 
abjured. When Timothy came in, } told him that I was 
going down to Lady de Clare's, which I intended to do. 
Poor Timothy was overjoyed at the change in my man- 
ner, little thinking that he was so soon to lose me—for, 
reader, I had made up my mind that I would try my 
fortunes alone ; and, painful as I felt would be the parting 
with so valued a friend, I was determined that 1 would 
no longer have even his assistance or company. I was 
determined to forget all that had passed, and commence 
the world anew. I sat down while Timothy went out to 
take a place in the Richmond coach, and wrote to him 
the following letter :— 


My Dear Timothy,—Do not think that I undervalue 
your friendship, or shall ever forget your regard for me, 
when I tell you that we shall probably never meet again. 
Should fortune favour me, I trust we shall—but of that 
there is little prospect. I have lost almost every thing; 
my money is all gone, my house is sold, and all is gam- 
bled away. I leave you, with only my clothes in my 
portmanteau and twenty pounds. For yourself, there is 
the furniture, which ag must sell, as well as every other 
article left behind. It is all yours, and I hope you will 
find means to establish yourself in some way. God bless 
you—and believe me always yours, and gratefully yours, 

arpHeT NEWLAND. 


This letter T reserved to put in the post when I quitted 
Richmond. My next letter was to Mr. Masterton. 


Sir,—Your note I received, and I am afraid that, un- 
wittingly, you have been the occasion of my present con- 
dition. That I did not deserve the language addressed 
to me, you may satisfy yourself by applying to Mr. Har- 
court. Driven to desperation, I have Jost all I had in the 
world, by adding gaming to my many follics. I now am 
about to seek my fortune, and prosecute my search after 
my father. You will, therefore, return my most sincere 
acknowledgments to Lord Windermear, for his kind of- 
fers and intentions, and assure him that my feelings to- 
wards him will always be those of gratitude and respect. 
For yourself, accept my warmest thanks for the friendly 
advice and kind interest which you have shown in my 
welfare, and believe me, when I say, that my earnest 
prayers shall be offered up for your happiness. If you 
can in any way assist my poor friend, Timothy, who will, 
T have no doubt, call upon you in his distress, you will 
confer an additional favour on, 

Yours, ever gratefully, 
Jarnet NEwianp. 


I sealed this letter, and when Timothy returned, I told 
him that I wished him, after my departure, to take it to 
Mr. Masterton’s, and not wait for an answer. I then, as 
I had an hour to spare, before the coach started, entered 
into a conversation with Timothy. I poipted out to him 
the unfortunate condition in which I fodhd myself, and 
my determination to quit the metropolis. 

Timothy agreed with me. “I have seen you so un- 
happy of late—I may say, so miserable—that I have 
neither eaten nor slept. Tadeed, Japhet, I have laid in 


bed and wept, for my happiness depends upon yours. 





Go where you will, 1 am ready to follow and to serve 
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you, and as long as I see you are comfortable, I care for 
nothing else.” 

These words of Timothy almost shook my resolution, 
and I was near telling him all; but when I recollected, I 
refrained. ‘“ My dear Timothy,” said I, “in this world 
we must expect to meet with a checkered existence ; we 
may laugh at one time, but we must cry at others. I 
owe my life to you, and I never shall forget you, where- 
ever I may be.” 

“ No,” replied Timothy, “ you are not likely to forget 
one who is hardly an hour out of your sight.” 

“ Very true, Timothy; but circumstances may occur 
which may separate us.” 

“TI cannot imagine such circumstances, nor do I be- 
lieve, that, bad as things may turn out, they will be 
so bad as that. You have your money and your house ; 
if you leave London, you will be able to add to your in- 
come by letting your own apartments furnished, so we 
never shall want; and we may be very happy running 
about the world, seeking what we wish to find.” 

My heart smote me when Timothy said this, for I felt, 
by his devotion and fidelity, he had almost the same 
dlaim to the property I possessed, as myself. He had 
been my partner, playing the inferior game, for the 
mutual benefit. “But the time may come, Timothy, 
when we may find ourselves without money, as we were 
when we first commenced our career, and shared three- 
pence halfpenny cach, by selling the old woman the em- 
brocation.” ’ 

“ Well, sir, and let it come. I should be sorry for you, 
but not for myself, for then Tim would be of more im- 

tance, and more useful than as valet with little or 
nothing to do.” : 

I mentally exclaimed, “ I have, I think I have, been a 
fool, a great fool, but the die is cast. I will sow in sor- 
row, and may I reap a harvest in joy: I feel,’ thought I, 
(and I did feel,) ‘1 feel a delightful conviction, that we 
shall meet again, and all this misery of parting will be 
but a subject of future garrulity.’ “ Yes, Tim,” said I, 
in a loud voice, “ all is right.” ; 

“ All’s right, sir; I never thought any thing was 
wrong, except your annoyance at people not paying you 
the attention which they used to do, when they supposed 
you a man of fortune.” 

“ Very true ; and, Tim, recollect that if Mr. Masterton 
speaks to you about me, which he may after I am gone 


to Richmond, that you tell him that before I left, L paid}. 


that old scoundrel Emanuel every farthing that I had 
borrowed of him, and you know, (and, in fact, so does 
Mr. Masterton,) how it was borrowed.” 

“ Well, sir, I will, if he does talk to me, but he seldom 
says much to me.” ; : 

“ But he may, perhaps, Tim ; and I wish him to know 
that I have paid every debt I owe in the world.” 

“ One would think that you were going to the East 
Indies, instead of to Richmond, by the way you talk.” 

“ No, Tim; I was offered a situation in the East In- 
dies, and I refused it; but Mr. Masterton and I have not 
been on good terms lately, and I wish him to know that 
I ain out of debt. You know, for I told you all that 
passed between Emanuel and myself, how he accepted 
five hundred pounds, and I paid him the thousand; and 
I wish Mr. Masterton should know it, and he will then 
be better pleased with me.” 

“ Never fear, sir,” said Tim, “I cun tell the whole 
story with flourishes.” Co eyt 

“ No, Tim, nothing but the trath; but it is time I 
should go. Farewell, my dear fellow. May God bless 
you and preserve you.” And, overcome by my feelings, 
I dropped on Timothy's shoulder, and wept bitterly. 

“ What is the matter? What do you mean, Japhet ? 
Mr. Newland—pray, sir, what is the matter ?” 

“ Timothy—it is nothing,” replicd I, recovering my- 
self,“ bat I have been ill; nervous lately, as you well 
know, and even leaving the last and only friend | have, 
I may say for a few days, annoys and overcomes me.” 

“Oh! sir—dear Japhet, do ict us leave this house, 
and sell your furnitare, and be off.” 

“I mean that it shall be so, Tim. God bless you, 
and farewell.” I went down stairs, the hackney-coach 
was at the door, Timothy put in my portmanteau, and 
mounted the box. I wept bitterly. My readets may 
despise me, but they —— not ; let them be in my situa- 
tion, and feel that they have one sincere faithful friend, 
and then they will know the bitterness of parting. | 
recovered myself before I arrived at the coach, and 
shaking hands with Timothy, I lost sight of him; for 
how long, the reader will find out in the sequel of my 
adventures. 

I arrived at Lady de Clare’s, and hardly need say that 
I was well received. They expressed their delight at 
my so soon coming again, and made a hundred enquirics 

Sat I was unhappy and melancholy, not at my pros- 





pects, for in my infatuation I rejoiced at my anticipated 
beggary—but I wished to communicate with Fleta, for 
so I still call her. Fleta had known my history, for she 
had been present when I had related it to her mother, 
up to the time that I arrived in London; further than 
that she knew little. I was determined that before |} 
quitted she should know all. I dared not trust the last 
part to her when I was present, but I resolved that I 
would do it in writing. Lady de Clare made no diffi- 
culty whatever of leaving me with Fleta. She was now 
a beautiful creature, of between fifteen and sixteen, 
bursting into womanhood, and lovely as the bud of the 
moss-rose ; and she was precocious beyond her years in 
intellect. I staid there three days, and had frequent 
opportunities of conversing with her; I told her that I 
wished her to be acquainted with my whole life, and in- 
terrogated her as to what she knew: I carefully filled 
up the chasms, until I brought it down to the time at 
which I placed her in the arms of her mother. *“ And 
now, Fieta,” said I, “ you have much more to learn— 
you will learn that much at my departure. I have 
dedicated hours every night in writing it out; and, as 
you will find, have analysed my feelings, and have 
pointed out to you where I have been wrong. I have 
done it for my amusement, as it may be of service even 
to a female.” 

On the third day I took my leave, and requesting the 
pony chaise of Lady de Clare, to take me over to . 
that I might catch the first coach that went westward, 
for I did not care which, 1 put into Fleta’s hands the 
packet which I had written, containing all that had 
passed, and my intentions for the future—bidding her 
fare well. 

“ Lady de Clare, may you be happy,” said I, “ Fleta 
—Cecilia, [| should say, may God bless and preserve 
you, and sometimes think of your sincere friend, Japhet 
Newland.” 

“ Really, Mr. Newland,” said Lady de Clare, “ one 
would think we were never to see you again.” 

“T hope that will not be the case, Lady de Clare, for 
I know nobody to whom I am more devoted.” 

“ Then, sir, recollect we are to see you very soon.” 

I took her ladyship by the hand, and left the house. 
Thus did I commence my second pilgrimage. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





A Discourse of Natural Theology ; showing the 
nature of the Evidence, and the advantages of 
the Study. By Henry Lord Broughan, F. R. 
S., and member of the National Institute of 
France. London. Plnladelphia, reprinted : 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1835. 


Thirty-two years have elapsed since the late 
Lord Chancellor of England appeared before 
the public as an author, his first production hav- 
ing been an elaborate dissertation on the colo- 
nial policy of Europe. The interval, diversified 
by numerous employments and arduous labours, 
has been rendered illustrious by his devotion to 
the cause of literature, and the singular success 
which has crowned his exertions, whether stimu- 
lated by ambition, philanthropy, or patriotism. 

Indefatigable as a lawyer in full practice, ar- 
dent as a politician participating in the endless 
excitement of party strife, prominent as a judge, 
riveting attention asa parliamentary orator, and 
commanding respect by the variety and excel- 
lence of his literary productions,—his friends 
and his cnemies are called upon to discuss his 
merits in a new sphere, as the author of a trea- 
tise on Theology. He presents a striking in- 
stance of the congeniality of literature to the 
active pursuits of life, to both of which he has 
devoted himself with unwearied assiduity. 

The appearance of the work is peculiarly for. 
tunate for a man recently bereft of power, and 
upon whom obloquy has been cast with unsparing 
animosity; for a philosophical discussion of this 
description is not only calculated to soothe the 
irritation produced by adverse furtune, but to 


whom political honours and censure are not 
permitted to supersede a fair estimate of merit 
of any description. It will be still more fortu- 
nate if this excellent production have the salu- 
tary effect upon its readers which the author 
seems anxious to produce. 

The first part of the work is mainly devoted 
to the proof that natural theology is a science, 
capable, like physical sciences, of investigation, 
and to a description of the kind of evidence by 
which it is sustained. 

Although the principal object of the treatise 
does not include a description of the doctrines 
of natural theology, yet he shows the connection 
which exists between it and revealed religion, 
and the manner in which they mutually sustain 
each other. Designed as an illustration of the 
nature of the study of a science, and the advan- 
tages to be derived from it, it should not be ex- 
pected to contain either an exposition of its 
doctrines, or a view of its practical results, in 
the influence of religion. The works of creation 
are exhibited as abounding with evidence of the 
existence and a‘tributes of the Creator, and de- 
scribed with great distinctness, and illustrated by 
numerous examples drawn from natural philoso- 
phy. From the enquiry into the construction of 
the universe to the design displayed in its orga- 
nisation, the transition is natural and easy, and 
Lord Brougham pursues the investigation with 
an irresistible force of reasoning. 

He rests with peculiar gratification on the ar- 
gument in favour of the existence of a Great 
First Cause, drawn from the nature of the bu- 
man mind; and without stopping to examine the 
propriety of his claim to originality on this point, 
it is impossible to withhold the commendation 
which the vigour and interest of his argument 
exact. 

The immateriality and immortality of the soul 
are vindicated by an irrefutable course of rea- 
soning, apparently combining in a stnall compass 
enough to satisfy any enquirer after truth. 

The argument a priori, which has involved its 
advocates in so much confusion, is not only re- 
jected, but is shown by Lord Brougham to be 
resolvable into the converse mode of reasoning 
a posteriori,‘and to be mainly, if not entirely, 
indebted to induction for the materials of which 
it is composed. 

The intellectual system is, in the hands of Lord 
Brougham, a fruitful theme, abounding with the 
strongest evidence of a great intellectual cause 
in the construction and preservation of the uni- 
verse, which he has exhibited with uncommon 
felicity of argument and illustration. The whole 
work displays extensive research, pervading 
almost every branch of knowledge, a quick ca- 
pacity for adapting his materials to the advance- 
ment of his object, and the possession of intel- 
lectual resources, rich, various and profound. 
The vindication of the doctrine of final causes 
is appropriate and complete. In struggling to 
rescue it from the influence of Lord Bacon’s 
supposed condemnation, our author displays a 
becoming respect for his i!lustrivus predecessor, 
but 4 greater reverence for the cause of sound 
philosophy impels him to expose error in what- 
ever quarter it may have been countenanced. 
The second part of the work is devoted to an 
exposition of the advantages of the study of na- 
tural theology, which consist of the pleasure and 
improvement in some respects common to it 
with other sciences, and in many instances pe- 
culiar to itself, and in the support which natu- 
ral and revealed religion deriva fram is 4 
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Brougham fully vindivates his favourite study 
from having any connection with scepticism, and 
deduces many unanswerable arguments to show 
that the cause of revealed religion-is greatly ad- 
vanced by the pursuit of it. ‘The pleasure and 
improvement to be found in the study of natural 
theology are dwelt upon with great earnestness, 
and furnish a most interesting theme, the dis- 
cussion of which cannot fail to fill the mind with 
elevated reflections, and confer on it a pure and 
vigorous tone. 

In a country like ours, where so many of the 
inhabitants are devoting their attention to reli- 
gion, the study of natural theology cannot fail to 
be profitable by producing a more elevated mode 
of thinking, and affording relief from the endless 
controversies by which their minds are distract- 
ed. Having no connection with sectarianism, 
preparing the way for a better comprehension of 
revelation, silencing the voice of scepticism, and 
founded on the noble studies of nature both phy- 
sical and mental, it deserves extensive encou- 
ragement. ‘The notes, which occupy a consider- 
able portion of the book, display the research: 
and acuteness of the distinguished author. The 
reader will find them a valuable addition to the 
text. 

Lord Brougham’s labours cannot fail to have 
a salutary influence in counteracting a sceptical 
disposition, which has prevailed among people 
of rank and intellectual attainments, and which 
has blurred the productions of many eminent 
philosophers. {It redounds greatly to his honour, 
that amidst his numerous pursuits and specula- 
tions, his mind should have preserved itself free 
from error, and been devoted to studies so pure 
and elevated, as the work before us shows him 
to have been ardently and assiduously engaged 
in. 

As the subject upon which he discourses is 
interesting to persons of all ages and descrip- 
tions, the title and philosophical character of the 
work should not deter any from examining its 
contents, which will be found replete with infor- 
mation, communicated in a very agreeable man- 
ner, and often enlivend by eloquence of a high 
order. We shall close our remarks with the 
following brief extract : 

“ Natural theology stands far above ull ot!er sciences 
from the sublime and elevating nature of its objects. It 
tolls of the Creator of all things,—of the mighty power 
that fashioned and sustains the universe,—of the exqui- 
site ski!l that contrived the wings, and beak, and feet 
of insects invisible to the naked eye ; and that lighted 
the lamp of day, and launched into space comets a thou- 
sand times swifter than a cannon ball, and burning with 
a heat which a thousand centuries could not quench. It 
exceeds the bounds of natural existence, and raises us 
from the creation to the Author of nature. Its office 
is, not only to mark what things are, but for what pur- 
poses they were made by the infinite wisdom of an all- 
powerful being, with whose existence and attributes its 
high prerogative is to bring as acquainted. If we prize, 
and justly, the delightful contemplations of the other 
sciences : if we hold it a marvellous gratification to have 
ascertained exactly the swiftness of the remotest planets 
—the number of grains that a piece of lead would weigh 
at their surface, and the degree in which cach has been 
flattenéd in shape by revolving on its axis; it is surely 
a yet more noble employment of our faculties, and a still 
higher privilege of our nature, humbly, ‘but confidently 
to ascend from the universe to its Great First Cause, 
and investigate the unity, the personality, the intentions, 
as well as the matchless skill and ‘ mighty power of him 
who made aud sustains and moves those prodigious bo- 
dies, and all that inhabit them.’ ” 


If the work is liable to be declared occasion- 
ally wanting in rigorous exactness, its intelligi- 





hility to the mass of readers, and its usefulness 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Mrs. Hemans.—By the late arrivals we have 
all our magazines, reviews and journals for July, 
and find them full of interest. The New Monthly 
contains a print from the bust of Mrs. Hemans 
executed by Angus Fletcher; the Atheneum 
continues the delightful personal recollections of 
the poetess, interspersed with charming letters. 
Blackwood contains a “ Sabbath Sonnet,”’ the 
last she ever wrote, and corrects an erroneous 
impression regarding her pecuniary resources. 
Her talents it seems rendered her moderately 
independent; to this was added a regular allow- 
ance from her husband, as well as from her bro- 
ther, Sir Henry Browne; while on her youngest 
brother, Major Browne, she had an unlimited 
credit. 

Japhet.—Our sheet to-day contains the entire 
July chapter of Japhet, to the exclusion of se- 
veral literary articles prepared. 

Erratum.—A singular erratum escaped us in 
part of the edition of the last Journal; in the 
extract from the London Spectator it ts said, 
“ Asa skilful narrative, or a piece of sustained 
composition the work may rank very high;” a 
not crept in before “ rank,” in a few copies, but 
was corrected in the greater part of the edition. 

Outre-Mer.—Professor Longfellow’s Outre- 
Mer has been published in handsome style in 
London, and is most favourably received ; the 
critics can scarcely believe the author is other 
than Washington Irving, and if not him, his 
double ! 

Jane Taylor's Works.—Among numerous 
works with which our table is enriched, we 
give especial welcome to a very elegant edition 
of the writings of Jane Taylor, in three duode- 
cimo volumes, from the press of Perkins, Mar-, 
vin & Co., Boston, and Henry Perkins, of this 
city. ‘This is a selection of standard merit for 
which we are-pleased to know there is a steady 
and extensive demand. The first volume con- 
tains her correspondence, and poetical remains, 
and Essays in Rhyme on Morals and Manners; 
the second, the contributions of Q. Q. to a pe- 
riodical work, with some pieces never before 
published ; the third, the correspondence be- 
tween a mother and daughter at school; ori- 
ginal poems for infant minds, and Display, a 
tale. Here is a table of contents sufficient to 
make a family fireside cheerful a whole winter 
where the taste for ingenious humour, playful 
fancy, and good principle, have taken root; if 
these are not already indigenous, let these 
volumes be thrown on the soil to fertilise it, 
and our word for it there will be good fruits 
for the result. 

The Wife and Woman's Reward.—From 
New York we have two new volumes entitled 
the Wife and Woman's Reward, written by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton; of this work most copious 


reviews in many of the very numerous London} 


periodicals received on our ** table,” have pre- 
pared us to judge favourably when time offers 
to peruse it; it has been almost uniformly well 
spoken of by all. ‘The authoress was some 
time since editress of the Court Magazine, and 
is the sister of Brinsley Sheridan, who has just 
made such a famous match with the rich heiress, 
Miss Grant, and #f which match, by the way, 
the Court Journal has made such a prating as 
to disgust its readers. , 

My Life.—The novel called “ My Life,” is- 
sued by the Harpers some weeks since, is be- 
coming a great favourite, and we doubt not a 
new edition is already demanded. 


The Black Watch.—Picken’s novel of the 
Black Watch is a capital novel, and will be 
found in Volume III. of Waldie’s Library, (more 
than a year ago,) where it cost our subscribers 
less than thirty cents. 

. Madden’s West Indies.—We shall speak of 
Dr. Madden’s new work next week. 


—_—_——— 


Salt’s Antiquities.—No such a sight has ever been 
seen in London of Egyptian antiquities, as Mr. Salt’s 
collection, which has been exhibited during the week in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms, previous to the sale of the ex- 
traordinary articles and treasures of which it consists. 
Mummies of unrivalled richness and curiosity, appa- 
rently in excellent preservation ; idols of every mate- 
rial and form; paintings; sculpture; inscriptions; amu- 
lets, trinkets and toys; mechanical tools; household 
gods; engraved stones; bronzes ; models of funereul 
boats; sepulchral tablets; papyri; vases; arms; deities ; 
gold, silver, and precious stones; and, in short, nearly 
thirteen hundred most interesting relics to illustrate 
the arts, manufactures, habits, and religion of this an- 
cient people. The rooms have been visited by crowds 
of distinguished persons, and every one seemed to be 
delighted with the singular acquaintance with the first 
of civilised mankind to be acquired by an inspection of 
these wonderful and various remains. 

Upwards of one million two hundred thousand volumes 
of the works of Sir Walter Scott have been printed and 
published in Edinburgh. 

On every occasion in which virtue is exercised, if some- 
thing is not added to happiness, something is taken away 
from anxiety.-—-Bentham. 


—— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Aitken’s Sermons and Lectures, 8vo. Remarks on 
the Malt Tax, by ‘I. N. Parker, Esq. A. M. 8vo. The, 
Doctor, Vol. III. post 8vo. The Life and Times of Wil- 
liam IIL. by the Hon, A. Trevor, M. P. M. A. F. A. S. 
&c. Vol. I. 8vo. Observations on the Heart, and on the 
Peculiarities of the Fetus, by J. Jeffray, M. D. 8vo. 
Spirit of Chambers’ Journal, 2 vols. Manual of the Law 
of Registration of Voters, by R. C. Sewell, 12:0. Chris- 
tianity, by J. J. Gurney, 18mo. Ure’s Philosophy of 
Manufactures, crown 8vo. The Empress; a Novel, by 
G. Bennett, 2 vols. Sketches of Bermuda, by 8. H. 
Lloyd, post 8vo. A Twelveinonth’s Residence in the 
West Indies, R. R. Madden, M. D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Outre-Mer; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World, by an 
American, 2 vols. post 8vo. A History of the Church, 
from the earliest Ages to the Reformation, by the Rev. 
George Waddington, second edition revised, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Hakewell on Elizabethan Architecture, 8vo. An Ex- 
eursion to the Monasteries of Aleobaga and Batalha, by 
Wm. Beckford, Esq. 8vo. Rose-Buds Rescued, by the 
Rev. S. C. Wilks, 12mo. Moshcim’s Commentaries on 
the Affairs of Christians, translated by Vidal, Vol. III. 
8vo. Report of the Commissioners on Ecclesiastical 
Revenues, 2 vols. folio. Democracy in America, b 
Alexis Cocqueville, translated by H. Reeve, Esq. Vol. L 

vv. Memorials of the Sea, by the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
12mo. Early Impressions, by a Lady, 18mo. The 
Conservative Standard of the British Empire, by the 
Rev. George Burgess, 8vo. The Means of Ameliorating 
Iudia, by Archibald Graham, 18mo. 
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Hew American Publications. 


The Writings of Jane Taylor. 3 vols. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Perkins, Marvin & Co.; and Philadelphia, H. 
Perkins. Froim the fourth London edition. 

The Wife and Woman’s Reward, by Mrs. Norton. 
2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harpers. 

The Black Watch, by the author of the Dominie’s 
Legacy. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

Twelve Months’ Residence in the West Indies, by Dr. 
Madden, 2 vols, 12mo, Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, 1835. 

Magpie Castle ; a Few Papers from the Magazines. 
2 vols. 12mo. Carey & Hart. 


—>— 
REMITTANCES. 


July 30,—Isaac Croom, Kingston, N. C. 
— 30,—W. Le Conte, Riceboro, Geo. 





Aug. 7,—E. P. Le Compte, P. M. Cambridge, Md. 





